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the house of Pere Perdrfa? On the ground floor the shutters of the only
window are closed like the eyelids of someone plunged in meditation;
but the door is ajar. Yes, this is the right place: someone opens the door
as he leaves, and in the narrow room opposite the entrance, between
lighted candles, we see the coffin draped with black cloth and covered
with wreaths. The mother rushes toward us, is amazed to see us; was
her child so much loved! She introduces us to some village people who
are there: friends come from Paris on purpose; she is proud of it. A
woman is sobbing in a corner; it is his sister. Oh, how she resembles
him! Her face explains our friend's, which was slightly deformed by a
scar on the left side of the jaw which the beard did not quite hide. The
brother-in-law cordially comes up to us and asks if we don't want to see
Charles-Louis's room before more people come.

The whole house is built on his scale; because it was very small he
came out of it very small. Beside the bed-sitting-room, which is the one
you enter, the bright empty room where the maker of sabots, his father,
used to work; it gets its light from a little court, as does Philippe's room
on the second floor. Small, unornamented room; on the right of the
window, a little table for writing; above the table, some shelves with a
few books and the high pile of all his school notebooks. The view one
might have from the window is cut short by two or three firs that have
grown right against the wall of the courtyard. That is all; and that was
enough. Philippe was comfortable here. The mother does the honors of
the place:

"Look carefully, gentlemen; this is all important if you are going to
talk about him."

In the front of the house, the best parlor, in which is collected the
little luxury of this humble dwelling: decorated mantel, framed por-
traits, draperies; this is the room that is never used.

"Even though we are poor people, you see that we are not in dire
poverty."

She intends that at the hotel where we are staying we should con-
sider ourselves as her guests as long as we remain in C6rilly.

"Do you want to see Papa Partridge's house?" asks the brother-in-
law; "it should interest you."

And we go with him to the last house in the village; but the room in
which we are received has been redone. As we are leaving, the brother-
in-law leans toward us:

'The man you see over there is Jean Morantin; you know, the lord
of the village. When Louis spoke of him in his book, people wanted to
get him worked up. He said: no, no, I know little Philippe! He's a good
boy; he certainly didn't intend to say anything bad about me."

B Papa Pwtridge, a novel by Charles-Louis Philippe.